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The Coal Mine Crisis 


The coal crisis is two-fold. 


It is a showdown between a powerful union, skilfully generaled, and an 
agency of the United States government backed by the President. 


It also involves an imminent col- 


lapse of public labor policy because it cannot reconcile the demands of organized groups and of the 
public as a whole. 


As the average person sees the issue precipitated by 
the work stoppage in the bituminous coal fields it is a 
clear case of defiance of the United States government 
at a critical moment by a powerful and determined labor 
leader who was ready to hold up the war effort in order 
to secure special treatment for his union. There is some 
factual support for each item in the indictment, and this 
aspect of the crisis is inevitably of prior concern at the 
moment. Yet if the public’s analysis of the situation stops 
here the long-range significance of the struggle will be 
missed and a deep sense of grievance on the part of 450,- 
000 soft coal miners will go unrelieved. 


I. The Power Struggle 


It is unwritten law in the coal industry that the miners 
do not work without a contract—at the least, an interim 
agreement, when negotiations run beyond the expiration 
date, that the terms of the contract finally agreed upon 
shall be retroactive to that date. This is a rule that has 
acquired the character of a moral principle in the miner’s 
mind. Hence the aptness of Mr. Lewis’ “promise” to 
the operators that the miners would not “trespass” on 
their property after the time limit had expired. 

Indeed the thirty-day agreement signed on March 22 
under which the miners continued to work in anticipa- 
tion of the signing of a contract contains the phrase “pend- 
ing continued negotiations,” and it was interpreted by 
Mr. Lewis in a letter to John R. Steelman of the U. S. 
Conciliation Service as binding on the union only so long 
as the operators continued to negotiate. The subsequent 
fifteen-day truce, on the other hand, seems to have been 
predicated on a basic change in the contractual situation 
as Mr. Lewis interpreted it. This is a crucial point. 


Who Is the Employer Now? 


Since the War Labor Board took jurisdiction in the 
dispute only when collective bargaining failed, the possi- 
bility of a resumption of such bargaining affects the func- 
tioning of the Board. The Chairman announced when 
the Board took up the case, work having been resumed 
in the mines, that proceedings would be interrupted only 
as the contracting parties might wish to resume negotia- 
tions. But Mr. Roosevelt had clearly stated that the 
mine workers were now working for the United States 
government. This gave Mr. Lewis’ announcement that 


negotiations would now proceed between the government 
and the union the color of regularity. 


If the government is the employer and if an agreement 
is to be made, or has been made, on this basis then the 
W.L.B. on the face of the matter falls out of the picture. 
And Mr. Ickes’ order making six-day operation manda- 
tory, coming as it did on the heels of the conference be- 
tween him and Mr. Lewis and the latter’s proclamation 
of a fifteen-day truce, gave color to the assumption that 
Mr. Lewis had succeeded in circumventing the Board— 
a cardinal point in his strategy. But this interpretation 
of the situation has been repudiated by the White House 
and by Mr. Ickes himself. They insist that the Board 
has jurisdiction in the case. Hence Mr. Lewis is con- 
fronted with the demand that he make his case before the 
Board, and abandon the theory that the government rather 
than the operators is the real employer. There is no 
indication at this writing that Mr. Lewis will yield this 
point. The miners feel they have been double-crossed. 


The Little Steel Formula 


The W.L.B. found that it was in danger of losing the 
fight against inflation unless a ceiling of some sort was 
placed on wages. The Administration had stoutly—many 
say stubbornly—resisted any sweeping stabilization of 
wages. Any such measure would manifestly involve the 
freezing of comparative inequities because the wage situa- 
tion is always in flux. Also there was the danger that 
such wholesale resentment on the part of labor would 
result as to hamper seriously war production. Prices had 
risen already to a point which occasioned wide complaint. 
The Board enunciated a policy in the “Little Steel” 
formula (Bethlehem, Republic, Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube, and Inland) by which a 15 per cent increase in 
wages was permitted in order to cover increases in living 
costs between January 1, 1941, and May 1, 1942. On 
October 3, 1942, the President issued a stabilization order 
requiring that the Board “shall not approve any increase 
in the wage rates prevailing on September 15, 1942, un- 
less such increase is necessary to correct maladjustments or 
inequalities, to eliminate substandards of living, to correct 
gross inequities or to aid in the effective prosecution of 
the war.” But on April 8, 1943, he issued his famous 
“hold-the-line” order making the 15 per cent a maximum 
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for increases from January 1, 1941, on and eliminating 
all grounds of exception but “substandard” rates, although 
the increase in living cost was then well beyond fifteen 
per cent. 

The United Mine Workers, approaching a renegotia- 
tion of their contract, saw in this succession of events a 
determination of their case in advance of a hearing. They 
had previously received more than the increase now per- 
mitted under the formula. Hence they took the position 
that the Board had adopted an inequitable principle which 
rendered useless the presentation of their case. Since re- 
jection of an award would put the miners in a bad light 
they appear to have staked everything on circumventing 
the Board. From the point of view of public policy this 
amounts to defiance of a government mandate and the 
issue increasingly resolves itself into the question whether 
Mr. Lewis can win his bout with the President. 


The No-Strike Agreement 


The President has held the union officials guilty of 
violating the no-strike agreement made by labor leaders 
and employers soon after Pearl Harbor and binding for 
the duration. The fact of the agreement is admitted, but 
Mr. Lewis interprets it as conditional, and the condition 
as unfulfilled. ‘Labor agreed,” he says, “to refrain from 
calling strikes and engaging in work stoppages provided 
the Administration would set up a wartime labor tribunal 
that would judicially review and determine wage con- 
troversies and shop practices running the whole gauntlet 
of industrial relations. It was labor’s understanding that 
the review of every case was to be predicated upon the 
factual showing made in each case, and a judicial deter- 
mination made based upon such evidence. 

“Labor representatives did not agree to accept any 
set formula nor arbitrary method upon which mass pro- 
duction adjudication of labor controversies could be 
handled.”* 

He goes on to accuse the Board of usurping power and 
setting aside statutory laws (which ones, he does not 
specify) and of “breaching” the no-strike agreement. It 
is difficult to see how such reasoning could be accepted 
without rendering all such agreements liable to repudia- 
tion with impunity on the ground that their results were 
regarded as objectionable. 

It is very important, however, to recognize that agree- 
ments in industry, like international agreements, have to 
work if they are to stand up. Second only in importance 
to upholding public authority in this case is the peril in 
which the War Labor Board admittedly stands because 
of the ineffectuality of existing wage and price controls. 
A labor leader who tries to hold an eager membership 
in leash when it has a growing conviction of inequitable 
treatment is attempting an almost impossible task. This 
is why the A. F. of L. and C, I. O. executives, who are to 
meet within a few days, are watching the Lewis drama so 
intently. They are no more reconciled to the Little Steel 
formula than he is. It must be remembered that the 
labor members of the Board sharply dissented from the 
decision embodying that formula. As Fortune puts it, 
“They charged the Board with an academic devotion to 
the national cost-of-living index, and with failure to take 
into account the panel’s findings that rocketing prices in 
steel towns had cut the buying power of workers some 
13 per cent—a contention that was to herald many more 
of the same kind from unionists in war-boom communi- 
ties.” Matthew Woll, vice president of the A.F. of L., said 
on May 10, as quoted in the press, that the judicial powers 


1New York Times, May 4, 1943. 


of the Labor Board “have been practically destroyed” 
and that it is now “operating within a straight-jacket,” 
Its usefulness will not be recovered, he said, until its “dis. 
cretionary and judicial powers are restored to it.” He 
stated further that if the Board had retained its original 
status the conflict in the coal industry with the resultant 
stoppage could probably have been avoided. When to 
the impatience of the labor rank and file is added that 
of employers fortified by cost-plus contracts who are 
eager to pay higher wages in order to hold superior labor 
—as is reported in some industries—the handwriting ig 
on the wall. 


In 1927, when the opposite situation prevailed, this 
Department in a public report pointed out the inequity 
inherent in the Jacksonville Agreement which the miners 
were seeking to maintain but which the operators found 
prohibitive. The union leaders insisted then on the letter 
of the agreement, just as the government is now insisting 
on the observance of the no-strike agreement. But ad- 
mitting the necessity of upholding legally constituted 
agencies and procedures, the insistent issue remains how 
to deal with mounting dissatisfaction and resentment oc- 
casioned by increased living costs and pegged wages 
which are much lower in some industries than in others, 
We shall revert to this in Section II. 


The Leadership of Mr. Lewis 


Inevitably the controversy focuses upon the colorful 
figure of John L. Lewis who less than three years ago 
had millions of political and economic conservatives in 
America listening eagerly to his words. He is now round- 
ly denounced as a labor czar. Nevertheless, he apparently 
exercises his power today with the full support of his 
constituency. Press reports from the mine-fields and 
the contents of the United Mine Workers Journal indicate 
that Mr. Lewis is representing the dominant will of his 
union and that his belligerent tactics reflects its prevailing 
mood. James Myers wrote concerning him prior to the 
present crisis: 


“Mr. Lewis is a man of wide reading and self-acquired 
education. In public addresses and formal statements he 
presents his case with skilled rhetoric and impressive 
logic, buttressed by factual data, although his offhand 
cutting remarks so often quoted by the press give a quite 
different impression. To him certainly goes large credit 
for the vigorous leadership which overcame enormous 
obstacles and resulted in the initial success of the C. I. O. 
organizing campaigns. The fact that Mr. Lewis stayed 
with the labor movement through thick and thin and dur- 
ing many hard years, when his abilities could have secured 
him positions in private industry, would seem to attest 
his honest interest and sincerity, his passion to advance 
the interests of labor. It seems apparent, however, that 
he feels he must be in supreme control. He has a tem- 
perament of command, and can be ruthless in methods 
used to suppress opposition to his leadership.”? 


Louis Stark, a writer on labor matters who enjoys an 
enviable reputation for accuracy and fairness has within 
the last few days drawn a vivid pen picture of the 63-year- 
old president of the United Mine Workers.’ “John L. 
Lewis,” he says, “is never so happy as when he is in a 
fight. His life has been a series of dangerous conflicts. 
Not many men enjoy teetering on the edge of a precipice. 


2Do You Know Labor? By James Myers. New York, The 
John Day Company, 1943. $2.00. 

3“The Militant Mr. Lewis”. 
May 9, 1943. 
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He does. The more formidable his opponents the keener 
his delight in matching wits with them. 


“The chief of the coal diggers has tilted with every ad- 
ministration since that of Woodrow Wilson and in his 
belt are scalps to show that he did not always lose. In 
1919 he bowed to a court injunction with the remark: 
‘We cannot fight our government.’ But a few weeks ago, 
in the midst of the nation’s gravest war crisis, he decided 
that he would match his strength against the government.” 
His closest associates know what his policy is to be “only 
when he announces it.” His old confederate, Philip Mur- 
ray, who was as close to him as a brother, but whom he 
removed from office, has said of him that he is “hell-bent 
on creating national confusion.” He reads the Bible and 
the classics avidly, and punctuates his vigorous speech 
with apt quotations from them. A lone wolf in national 
and labor politics, he became a social lion in Washington. 


All this would ordinarily be thought irrelevant in such 
an account as is here presented. But it is of the essence 
of this struggle that the pattern of group leadership is as 
large a factor in the outcome as any of the issues in con- 
troversy. Perhaps this is increasingly true in the present 
state of American democracy. The operators naturally 
make the most of the situation thus arising. Says Coal 
Age in its May issue: 

“It is no secret that if a face-saving formula could have 
been found before the negotiations broke down, the true 
gravity of the crisis might never have come to the surface. 


“But why should it have been necessary to save any- 
body’s face? Simply because the attempt to put labor 
relations on a new and strange basis made it possible for 
one union leader to vault to such a position of power that 
he could, and did, dare to demand that the preservation 
of his personal prestige be made the first consideration 
in the solution of a national crisis.” 


The Connally Bill 


Senator Connally’s bill which has passed the Senate 
and is now before the House, amending Section 9 of the 
Selective Training and Service Act, extends the power of 
the President to take over war production plants to “any 
plant equipped for the manufacture, production, or mining 
of any articles or materials which may be required for 
the national defense or which may be useful in connection 
therewith.” If the President “finds, after investigation, 
and proclaims that there is an interruption of the opera- 
tion of such plant as a result of a strike or other labor 
disturbance, that the national defense program will be 
unduly impeded or delayed by such interruption, and that 
the exercise of such power and authority is necessary to 
insure the operation of such plant in the interest of the 
national defense,’ he may take it over and assign its 
operation to any government agency until the emergency 
is past, but not beyond six months following the cessation 
of hostilities. The terms and conditions of employment 
obtaining prior to the stoppage of work are to continue 
except as the War Labor Board may order a change 
pursuant to application by the government agency opera- 
ting the plant or by a majority of the employes. During 
government operation strikes and lockouts become illegal. 
The Board is given full power, either on its own motion 
or on certification by the U. S. Conciliation Service, to 
settle any labor dispute which interferes with the war ef- 
fort and to determine wages, hours and other employment 
conditions, subject to court review as to law. 


As we go to press the House Committee on Military 
Affairs is reported to be putting more teeth into the bill. 
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Indeed, a serious aspect of the matter is that the crisis 
has apparently resulted in an effort in the House to secure 
the enactment of measures drastically curtailing the 
powers of labor unions which the House passed earlier 
but which died in the Senate. The provisions of the Con- 
nally bill, whether they are retained or not by the House 
or agreed to in conference, are significant in that they 
have now the expressed approval of the War Labor Board. 
This would seem to indicate that they would meet the 
approval of the President. 


11. The Miners’ Grievances 

For many years bituminous coal production was known 
as a sick industry. Prior to the present war emergency 
the miners averaged about 182 working days a year. The 
wage rate of $7 a day thus produced a very modest in- 
come. It is fifty cents lower than the old Jacksonville 
scale above referred to. The miner buys his own equip- 
ment, often trades at company stores whose prices are 
continually complained of, commonly has poor housing 
accommodations amid drab surroundings, and works in 
a hazardous industry without sunlight. He is wedded to 
his union and pays $1.50 a month union dues. Just now 
he is working much more continuously, although Mr. 
Ickes’ order extending the six-day week calls attention to 
the fact that only part—the miners say less than 60 per 
cent—of the mines have been operating on that basis. A 
very sore point with the miners is that while the OPA 
allowed the operators a sales price adjustment to cover 
the cost of time and a half for overtime, in many instances 
this was not passed on to the miners because no over- 
time was worked. 


Mounting Cost of Living 


Following the last war, cost-of-living studies were nu- 
merous and the idea became widely current that wages 
should be linked to living cost: that real wages, not 
nominal wages, should be considered in determining equit- 
able pay. Among religious and social workers and gov- 
ernment agencies this idea acquired the character of a 
moral principle. Naturally enough the workers reflect 
that view now. They are not greatly impressed with the 
anti-inflation argument, particularly when they see in- 
flation under way and their purchasing power already im- 
paired. 

To be sure, the six-day work will increase the wages 
of those working five days, at a day rate, from $35 to 
$45.50 (including $3.50 for overtime) which would mean 
an increase in earnings of 30 per cent. But the increase 
in average hourly earnings will be slight. And this af- 
fects only those not now working the sixth day. 

Pursuant to the President’s promise to the miners the 
OPA made a hasty survey of the food price situation in 
the mining country. The results reported in the press 
of May 10 are not conclusive. Two facts which the pub- 
lic naturally seizes upon are that no great discrepancy 
was found between mining communities and others in 
the areas surveyed, and that the investigators thought 
five per cent a fair estimate of the average excess of selling 
prices over prescribed ceilings.. But there are other things 
to be noted. There is the fact that “from a quarter to a 
half of the stores failed to keep the necessary records upon 
which their ceiling prices could be determined.” This 
applies, of course, to ceilings which are not in dollars- 
and-cents terms. It is significant that the investigators 
stress the imperative need of “dollars-and-cents ceilings 
and a simplified retail food regulation.” Furthermore, 
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the investigators found “substantial non-compliance with 
the provisions for posting ceiling prices.” 

The investigation was hampered by the fact that OPA 
does not provide funds for actual purchase of commodi- 
ties—the sure way to test prices. Also the investigators 
had no time to ascertain the truth of miners’ charges that 
they bought goods at one price and had deductions made 
from their pay envelopes at a higher price. 

Thus one may accept the assurance that great discrep- 
ancies in food prices in the mining districts do not exist, 
and at the same time recognize that the precarious situa- 
tion with reference to food prices is a source of immea- 
surable discontent and grievance. 


An Annual Wage? 


The miners resent the operators’ refusal to consider 
the Department of Labor’s proposal that their compensa- 
tion be put for a one-year period on an annual basis. Sec- 
retary Perkins is quoted as saying that she proposed it not 
as a 52 weeks’ guarantee but as a basis of negotiation. 
The miners accepted it. In the nature of the case this 
proposal partakes of the social security principle and it 
may be unworkable on a single industry basis. Also the 
United Mine Workers, whose Journal has been quite 
contemptuous of social security plans, ridiculing the 
Beveridge and National Resources Planning Board re- 
ports, has not, perhaps, a very consistent social attitude 
on such matters. The important point is that irregular 
employment through the years has given rise to a deep 
sense of grievance. It is a standard talking point and 
gains force with every public move in the direction of 
“full employment.” 


“Portal-to-P ortal” 


A striking feature of the present situation is Mr. Lewis’ 
contention that the decision of the District Court of the 
United States for the Northern District of Alabama, con- 
firmed by the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Fifth Circuit, on March 16, 1943, sustaining the principle 
of payment for time consumed “from portal-to-portal” 
instead of at the “face” of the coal is binding on all opera- 
tors. The case involved ore mining on property of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company, and arose 
out of a ruling under the Fair Labor Standards Act. The 
miners contend that since in many instances the “face” 
of the coal is several miles from the portal of the mine— 
in one case they say 11 miles—and that as much as two 
hours is sometimes consumed in reaching the “face” and 
returning to the portal their working time should be 
computed on that basis. The operators insist that earlier 
the miners joined them in rejecting this “portal-to-portal” 
basis of payment. Whatever the merits of the case, it is 
easy to see that a peculiar condition in mining does im- 
pose a considerable handicap on the miners. 


Complaint about Profits 


The miners are very vocal about profits in war indus- 
tries. They note the steady rise of stock-market prices. 
They resent the cost-plus contracts which manufacturers 
have enjoyed, particularly in the steel industry. They 
contend that the cost-plus principle is clearly inflationary. 
They charge that the plant expenditures for replacements 
and improvements, chargeable to costs, are being made 
in the interest of the industry and at public expense. Mr. 
Lewis points out that the miners have no way of charg- 
ing off their depreciation and upkeep or the hazards of 
their employment. He contends that industry is taking 


advantage of the war. His position seems to be that not 
until there is real equity throughout industry can the 
miners be blamed for looking out for their own interests, 
The anti-employer mood which is so strongly reflected 
in the United Mine Workers Journal is not a radical mood: 
it is not directed against capitalism, nor is there any so- 
cialistic tinge to the miners’ presentation of their case, 
On the contrary, they are highly individualistic in their 
view of industrial and economic arrangements. Their 
eyes are on the pay envelope, not only now but when 
the industry may be depressed again, and their confidence 
is in their own organized strength. John Lewis is the 
symbol of all this and the more ruthlessly he fights the 
power of industrial ownership the more they seem to be 
for him. F. E. J. 


Can Inflation Be Prevented ? 


The coal struggle accentuates the issue as to the possi- 
bility of preventing uncontrolled inflation of living costs 
by means of price ceilings and wage controls. Walter 
Lippmann has been writing vigorously on this subject 
in his column recently. He points out that both in 
Canada and Great Britain sole reliance has not been placed 
on this method of regulation; rather, frank recognition 
was given to the necessity for motivating essential war- 
time production, through a money incentive, and at the 
same time to the necessity of stabilizing the prices paid for 
consumers’ goods. In other words the prices paid to pro- 
ducers do not have to be tied to prices paid by consumers, 
Two methods have been employed to accomplish the 
desired end, One is direct government subsidy to pro- 
ducers. The cost is a substantial budget item but is 
considered moderate in comparison with the consequences 
of inflation, which has already been used to a limited 
extent in the case of oil and coal. The second method 
is purchase by the government of the product at an “eco- 
nomic” price—that is, at a price sufficient to maintain 
production at a high level—and sale of the product to 
consumers at a lower price. 


This seems a realistic way to attack the problem. 
Doubtless it raises an ethical question in that it taxes 
the public treasury to furnish adequate motive for public 
service in wartime. The obvious critical retort is that 
producers should not need any such incentive. This is 
applicable, of course, to the entire population, mine work- 
ers included, since the men who are fighting and dying 
are without financial incentive. Here a theological ques- 
tion arises, of which we have heard so much in recent 
years, the capacity of human nature to rise to great 
heights of unselfish service. From the point of view of 
political realism there is no time to lift the population 
through moral influence alone to the level of motivation 
necessary to win the war. There are many, however, 
who believe that the difficulty is not with human nature, 
but with inadequate social controls. 


Furthermore, wages—which are dependent in part 
upon prices—serve as a mechanism for the distribution 
of labor in relation to priority of need. A very considerable 
flexibility of wages seems to be necessary on the assump- 
tions of an enterprise economy. It remains to be seen 


whether without a very extensive use of government’ 


subsidies or government purchase of essential commodities 
there will be grievous inflation. The Administration has 
just announced a plan for the use of subsidies through 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation as a means of 
rolling back food prices. The whole issue is a highly 
controversial one. F. E. J. 
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